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The Status of Psychic Research Today 


BY G. N. M. TYRRELL 


Ep. Note: Mr. Tyrrell is an active psychic researcher in England and his 
recent book, Science and Psychical Phenomena, reviewed in our July 1938 issue, 
is one of the fairest and most intelligent published on the subject in recent years. 


It is a remarkable fact that mankind has been acquainted 
with the whole range of phenomena, which we now-a-days 
call “psychic”, from time immemorial; yet it is still uncer- 
tain whether they exist or whether they may not be the 
outcome of illusion. Physics, chemistry, biology — the 
“orthodox” sciences, which, in their imposing array, form 
the basis of our material civilization — are comparatively 
mushroom growths; yet they are firmly established, while 
psychic facts are still in dispute. Yet psychic facts have 
been known from the time of the Egyptian Pharaohs and 
the Sumerian Kings. It cannot be said, either, that the 
psychic has been neglected because it is of little importance 
to mankind. Unimportant it may be in one sense. It does 
not create material wealth or bring in dividends: but neither 
do philosophy, religion, art, history, archeology or any of 
the sciences which aim at the purely intellectual or spiritual 
welfare of mankind. The universities open their arms to 
these human disciplines nevertheless; the public subscribes 
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for their support; the columns of numerous periodicals are 
open to disseminate information about them; they are gen- 
erally welcomed. Meanwhile psychic research creeps about 
seeking recognition as best it may and is usually accorded 
the cold shoulder. It is a strange situation, especially when 
one remembers that psychic research engages upon some of 
the most vitally important problems with which the human 
mind can deal. 


There appear to be two main causes for this invidious 
situation. In the first place a strong resistance to the sub- 
ject is deeply implanted in the human mind and seems to 
be part and parcel of its intimate structure. The mind is 
adapted to run along certain laid-out grooves and to think 
within limits of certain fixed general restrictions, which it 
has gained from experience in its life among material 
things. Its attention is focussed, after the manner of a 
searchlight, on the material environment presented by the 
senses; and against anything which appears to come into 
conflict with the world thus shown, a strong resistance is 
created. The facts which psychic research has brought to 
light are so completely different from the facts of ordinary 
life and so at variance with them that the conservative 
mind rebels. In the second place, the facts themselves are 
very elusive. Psychic evidence cannot be accumulated as 
easily as physical evidence. It is only rarely that any ex- 
periment can be repeated at will or produced on demand. 
The conditions on which it depends are either not under- 
stood or are beyond our control. Some of the evidence, also, 
is of a spontaneous character and takes us by surprise when 
it occurs, so that all we can do is to observe it when it 
happens to occur. Large numbers of people, therefore, have 
not the patience to labor at such a difficult subject, and turn 
away to easier and more tangible things. 


But why does the resistance against admitting the co- 
gency of the best existing evidence for psychic things re- 
main so strong? There are two factors involved when any 
new fact is presented for our acceptance: (1) The strength 
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of the evidence, and (2) its relation to the set outlook 
which our mind has acquired. Whenever the new, alleged 
fact is unexpected or strange, this second factor becomes 
of paramount importance, and it is this which is now domi- 
nating the attitude of the public mind with regard to this 
subject. If you tell me that you saw a fire-engine going 
down Oxford Street, I am quite prepared to accept your 
statement without demanding a rigorous proof. But if you 
tell me that you witnessed the Queen Mary coming into col- 
lision with a sea-serpent, I require a very great deal more 
evidence before you can convince me. This is because the 
first statement coincides with my expectation of the prob- 
able, based on my general experience and on that of others; 
while the second statement departs a long way from my 
expectation of the probable, though not so far as to enable 
me to say that it is quite impossible. 


Some statements depart so far from our notions of prob- 
ability or possibility that we dismiss them without troubling 
to look into the evidence at all. No one would think, for in- 
stance, about the question of evidence if a person said that 
he had met George Washington in a street car! 


Now, the general outlook upon the world which we accept 
is the result of ordinary sense-experience, further elabor- 
ated by the work of scientists. From that outlook we con- 
ceive that there are certain “laws of nature”, expressing 
the general character of the universe, and that with these 
laws any new fact presented for our acceptance must com- 
ply. We judge whether or not the alleged fact is probable 
or possible by the way in which it coheres with our accepted 
“laws of nature”. The less the degree of coherence, the 
stronger the empirical evidence demanded. The reason for 
the resistance which the mind opposes to psychic phenomena 


is that they seem to be out of coherence with these natural 
laws. 


This mental resistance itself divides into two parts. First, 
the intellectual resistance to the facts, which belongs to the 
sphere of judgment and belief. Secondly an emotional re- 
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sistance, which is a repulsion from the subject simply 
because it is strange when compared with the normal. It is 
a dislike of the unfamiliar and a desire to expel a foreign 
element from a world in which the experient feels at home. 
That which is foreign always appears at a disadvantage 
among that which is familiar; it tends to appear incredible 
and ridiculous. That attitude of mind is frequently seen 
in the untravelled person even today, and was much more 
common in the past. The foreigner was a foolish and ab- 
surd person, simply because his customs were different from 
our own. We did not reason this out; it was quite obvious 
that what was familiar to us was not only more reasonable 
and right, but also more centrally real than what took place 
in distant “foreign parts”. And the emotional resistance 
to psychic phenomena is of the same kind. The familiar 
sense-world is obviously the real; the psychic is a strange, 
foreign-looking intruder, which naturally provokes a smile 
and a refusal to take it seriously. 


In the cultured ages of the past, the intellectual resistance 
to the psychic was not nearly as strong as it is today; for 
the progress of science and the spread of education have 
done a great deal to foster it. But the emotional resistance 
was there. The great writers of antiquity did not, for the 
most part, speak of psychic things, although spiritualism 
and occultism were even more rife in their day than in 
ours. So much did they ignore these things that it is now 
difficult for scholars to fill in in detail the life of the people 
in classical times, who were subject to every kind of quasi- 
religious fear, belief and practice. But the omission was not 
made because they did not believe in the occult. Their view 
of nature was much more elastic than ours; but the same 
emotional prejudice was there. The writers of classical an- 
tiquity ignored the psychic because they saw the world as a 
well-knit scheme of clear-cut and rational ideas, in which 
psychic facts — ragged-edged, misty, non-rational and ob- 
scure — were merely intruders. They spoilt the picture; 
they were incomprehensible foreigners, and, emotionally, 
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their clear-thinking minds rebelled. Now-a-days the factor 
of intellectual resistance has been added to this emotional 
and instinctive dislike, for we have very much more definite 
ideas of what the world is like and of what can and what 
cannot happen in it. If anything is alleged to occur, we 
immediately ask whether it has a physical cause and whether 
it fits into the system of other events. If it does not, we 
put our demand for evidence so high that it becomes tanta- 
mount to a refusal to accept any evidence for it at all. 


Take telepathy as an example. Does it fit in with the 
scientifically elaborated scheme of nature; or is it a com- 
plete foreigner? To fit it in with scientific knowledge, we 
must be able to point to its modus operandi. We must be 
able to show that it is causal and rational; and this means 
that we must show that it has some relation with the mate- 
rial and mechanical processes to which scientific explana- 
tions always reduce. Telepathy, viewed as some kind of 
“mental radio” would satisfy this demand; if it were ex- 
plainable by physical radiations travelling through space 
from brain to brain, it would fit into the present-day world- 
outlook. But is telepathy anything like this? Is there any 
evidence which would support a physical explanation of the 
slightest plausibility? I do not think there is. Suppose there 
were some kind of wave-radiation issuing from the brain 
(or body) of the agent and travelling to the brain of the 
percipient, as a radio-transmitter sends its energy to the 
receiving station, would this energy have remained unde- 
tected by the sensitive apparatus which physicists employ? 
Would it not be intercepted by screens etc.? And would it 
not be subject to the inverse-square law of distance? It 
would only be necessary for two people, with whom telepathy 
had occurred at a distance of several hundred miles, to come 
together into the same room for the effect of telepathy to 
become thousands of times more powerful. It could scarcely 
fail to be quite certain in its action and demonstrable at 
will. If telepathy were a physical fact, which had once 
taken place from one continent to another, one may safely 
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say that its existence would have been demonstrated again 
and again with such certainty that science would have ac- 
cepted it. But that is not all. Physical phenomena needs 
physical apparatus, and a transmitter capable of operating 
over a long range must be a powerful thing, which could 
not be overlooked in the researches of anatomy. It could 
not be something ultra-microscopic. Think also how mean- 
ings are transmitted by physical radiation, or by any phys- 
ical means. The meaning has first to be translated into 
a code. Words are code-sounds standing for meanings, and 
no message can be transmitted by any physical means what- 
ever without the use of such an arbitrary code. Suppose 
that the word “telepathy” has to be transmitted over the 
radio, what happens? There is first the transmitter, send- 
ing out a continuous stream of electromagnetic energy. This 
is being modified by the microphone, which increases and 
decreases the volume of electromagnetic energy in a very 
exact manner — in a manner, in fact, which reproduces the 
rise and fall of the air-waves issuing from the mouth of 
the speaker. The word “telepathy” is a code standing for 
an idea. It is spoken as a sequence of sounds, which we call 
the syllables, and which issue in the form of a modulated 
train of sound-waves from the mouth of the announcer. 
Through the mechanism of the microphone, these sound- 
waves reproduce the exact mode of their own modulation 
on the stream of electromagnetic waves issuing from the 
transmitter. On reaching the receiver, these waves induce 
electric currents in the circuits which rise and fall in ex- 
actly the same manner, and these, having been amplified, 
produce, in passing through the loud-speaker, a similar 
train of air-waves to that which issued from the announcer’s 
mouth. If telepathy is a physical process, something analo- 
gous to all this must be going on in the brain or body of 
the agent and percipient. Not only must there be a trans- 
mitter capable of radiating physical energy half way across 
the world, but every idea transmitted must be coded, either 
in words or in some other way. The stream of energy must 
be modulated in such a way as to correspond exactly to the 
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code, and we can only imagine this being done, either by an 
inaudible voice and something like a microphone hidden in 
the brain, or else by some such device as the dots and dashes 
of the Morse code. In either case elaborate machinery must 
be installed in the brain to do it. Moreover, the code must 
be such that the percipient, as well as the agent, understands 
it, and so can re-translate the code into the ideas. Of course 
I do not mean consciously understands it; all this must go 
on in the unconscious! Nor does the necessity for mechan- 
ism end there. Something must provide for selection. Why 
is it that when B in America receives a telepathic message 
from his friend A in Europe, no one else gets the message? 
It may be that B is the only person interested in the mes- 
sage; but, on a physical theory of telepathy, that is not 
enough. There must be something physical which prevents 
several millions of other brains from receiving the message. 
Something analogous to radio tuning, it might be suggested. 
But it must be wonderful tuning indeed which entirely iso- 
lates receivers close to the source. And by what kind of 
pre-arrangement is the tuning accomplished beforehand? 


We must, then, be perfectly clear in our minds about two 
things. In the first place, ideas cannot be transmitted from 
one mind to another, gua ideas of any physical means. They 
can only be transmitted in the form of codes or symbols 
which represent them. In the second place, if ideas are 
transmitted by means of physical radiation and codes, a 
great deal of very complicated machinery is necessary to do 
it. And no trace whatever of this machinery has been found 
in the human anatomy. Taking this consideration in con- 
junction with the other difficulties in the way of accepting 
a physical theory of telepathy, it is safe to say that no 
physical theory of telepathy is tenable. 


When this fact is realized, the fundamental character of 
telepathy and its extreme importance become apparent. It 
is a new fact, brought to light by observation and experi- 
ment, like all the other facts of science: but, unlike all the 
other facts of science, it fails to find a niche in the scien- 
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tific scheme of things. It is an interloper — a foreigner in 
the world of the familiar. This fact cannot be too strongly 
stressed; for here we come to the ground of the modern 
intellectual resistance to psychic phenomena, of which we 
spoke above. It is a resistance which did not exist to any- 
thing like the same extent in bygone times, before science 
had traced the “laws of nature” and set up a criterion by 
which to judge the possible and the impossible. Now the 
whole issue between normalism and supernormalism (I use 
these words in preference to “naturalism” and “super- 
naturalism”) is being canalized and brought to a head. We 
see now why those who have committed themselves to the 
normal scheme cannot afford to admit the existence of facts 
which go beyond it and which cannot be reconciled with it. 
We see why they try to shun and evade the supernormal. 
The major issue which confronts psychical research today is 
not the difficulty of making experiments or the elusive char- 
acter of the phenomena. Difficulties are daily being over- 
come by human effort and ingenuity in other departments of 
human thought. Elusive phenomena have been caught and 
studied before now. Where there is a will there is a way. 
It is not that. It is the reluctance to admit facts which will 
not square with the materialistic outlook which science has 
so laboriously built up. 

The situation is very curious when we look into it. On 
what does the outlook of modern science rest? On fact, 
say its exponents — on carefully ascertained, indisputable 
fact. True: but on what kind of fact? There lies the crux. 
On relative fact or on absolute fact? There is a great dif- 
ference. Absolute facts are true once and for always, under 
all conditions and without reference to the relation of the 
observer to the thing observed. But relative facts are de- 
pendent on the relationship existing between observer and 
observed. Relative facts are not final; they are not exhaus- 
tive; they can contradict one another and yet remain true 
— relatively true. They are, in fact, appearances. Are scien- 


tists discovering absolute facts; or are they dealing only 
in appearances? 
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Let us take a simple example. You and I are looking at 
the same house. You are standing in front of it and I am 
standing behind it. We both describe truly and accurately 
what we see; yet our accounts are quite different. Why is 
this? Are we not both giving an account of the same thing? 
Yet our accounts differ. Surely if one is true, the other 
must be false, since an object cannot have two different 
characters at once. The explanation, of course, is that it is 
only true to say that an object cannot have opposite char- 
acteristics at the same time if we are speaking of absolute 
characteristics. So long as we are speaking of relational 
characteristics, or appearances, there is no reason why it 
should not have any number, some of which may be totally 
contradictory to others, and yet all equally “true”. There 
is all the difference between what a thing appears to be and 
what, in an absolute and final sense, it ultimately ts. 


Now, just as the “facts” in terms of which the observer 
describes his house depend on his relation to that house, 
may it not be that the “facts” in terms of which the scien- 
tist describes the world depend on his relation to that world? 
What determines his relation to that world? Basically, the 
same thing which determines the relation of all of us to 
the world, namely the character of the normal senses. It is 
true that the scientist can go a long way further than the 
ordinary man by the use of various instruments. But the 
fundamental fact remains that every experiment has to be 
brought to the test of the senses in the end. Instruments 
augment the power of the senses; they do not supplant 
them. The five senses form the final appeal for science. 


These senses, we know, have a limited scope. There are 
many things which do not affect them — radiations which 
do not affect the eye and ear, etc. But that is by no means 
the most important point. The devastating truth is that we 
have no guarantee whatever that what the senses do show 
us is true in the ultimate or absolute rather than in the rela- 
tive sense. Not only have we no guarantee, but there is a 
great deal of argument and a great deal of fact pointing 
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to the view that what the senses show us is a picture of 
the world entirely relative to our own position in the scheme 
of things. I cannot go into philosophical arguments here, 
important as they are, if we are to understand the signifi- 
cance of psychical research. But look for a moment at 
physics and ask why, if the simple view of matter which 
the senses give us is absolutely true, the researches of phys- 
icists have not confirmed it. Could anything have led more 
directly away from it? Practical utility shaped our senses 
in the course of evolution. They arose, like the stripes on 
the tiger and the stream-lined form of the fish, in such a 
way as to give us the most useful picture of our surround- 
ings; not to acquaint us with absolute reality. Very likely 
what we see, hear and touch is no more like the world of 
absolute reality than a plan of the London tube-system is 
like the real city of London. Our instinctive belief in it may 
be only another of nature’s dodges — a suggestion im- 
planted for our advantage. 


But if this is so, what of the validity of the scientific 
outlook, which has been built on “fact”? Clearly it must 
share the same relativity which infects the senses in the 
raw. It may be “true”, but relatively true, like the front 
view of the house, it may be compatible with other views 
of the same house, which are quite different from it and 
yet equally true; in other words, if scientists could leave 
their bodies and carry out their researches on this same 
world, using other modes of perception, the scientific view 
of reality would probably be quite different from what it is 
— equally true, but quite different. 


Another thing occurs to us when we reflect on normal 
sense-perception. It reveals to us only matter. The mate- 
rialist will say that that is because matter is the only thine 
which exists; but that is an assumption based on feeling 
or instinct or prejudice, — call it what you will. Our 
senses might conceivably have been constructed so to reveal 
life and mind directly. The difference between a living or- 
ganism and a dead one might have been something imme- 
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diately sensed and not something inferred. Then we should 
have regarded mind not as an “emergent” property of mat- 
ter, but as an existent co-existing with matter. 


On account of the peculiarly specialized and narrowed 
character of sense-perception, and of the peculiar and 
special mental processes which go with it, science is inelucta- 
bly committed to materialism. Scientific explanation means 
explanation in terms of space, time and matter. There is no 
other explanation for it. Anything which cannot be ex- 
plained in these terms is an “irrational” and a scandal and 
challenge to its integrity. To the scientific mind, such an 
irrational is a challenge to the truth of science, and that is 
why the intellectual resistance to psychic phenomena is so 
strong. But, when one has grasped the fact that all scien- 
tific truth is relative, it becomes clear that it is not the 
truth (in this relative sense) of scientific discoveries which 
is being impugned but their claim to absolute finality. As 
that pertinent writer, Dr. McNeile Dixon, says in his out- 
standing book, The Human Situation: ““The aim of mod- 
ern physiology’, says Hoffding, ‘is to conceive all organic 
processes as physical and chemical’. If this key will not fit 
the lock, science does not look around her for another. She 
admits no other, for she has no other. She files and oils the 
old key and clings resolutely to the hope that some day it 
will be found to turn the wards.” 


This is emphatically the truth. Here is the source of the 
intellectual resistance to psychic phenomena, which grows 
stronger in proportion as the scientific philosophy consoli- 
dates its hold. Facts like telepathy declare in the plainest 
language that the lock of reality will not yield to the scien- 
tific key, while scientists declare with unshakable stubborn- 
ness that theirs is the only key there is. You may see all 
this brought out in books dealing with psychical research, 
written by those who hold this scientific outlook. Messrs. 
G. H. and G. P. Wells’ and Prof. Julian Huxley’s Science 
of Life is an example. Towards the end of this excellent 
book on biological science, there is a section entitled “Bor- 
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derland Science”, purporting to sum up the facts about 
psychical research. Never was there a more ridiculous trav- 
esty. The authors run away from all the cogent evidence, 
substituting for it odds and ends of pseudo-evidence of a 
quite negligible kind. They claim to be instructing their 
readers in science; but these readers will go away without 
having gleaned any idea that a large mass of first-class 
evidence exists. It is not mentioned. Then the authors make 
merry at the expense of the feeble cases they have quote" 
and superciliously insinuate that the whole subject is un- 
worthy of serious attention. “Fact”, they say, is what they 
have based their book on. Biological fact, yes; but what 
about psychic fact? One can imagine he scorn which these 
same authors would pour upon anyone who dealt with bio- 
logical facts as they have dealt with psychic facts. Why 
should the one be exalted and the other suppressed? Surely, 
it is because of this intellectual resistance which rejects 
telepathy and supernormal facts in general. It is not because 
these are false but because they are true, and true in a 
deeper sense than that in which ordinary scientific facts are 
true. When you have based your position upon an abstrac- 
tion, and do not know that it 7s an abstraction, truth (which 
is not a part of your abstraction) is the most awkward 
thing to deal with. 

It is the same all through. Telepathy, extra-sensory per- 
ception in general, mediumistic phenomena, all take us out 
of our depth in a single step, because they all carry us be- 
yond the scientific outlook, which is built on abstractions 
or relative facts. In the last resort, the scientific explana- 
tions do not explain; they only describe; for the terms in 
which the explanations are given are not terms we really 
understand. For example, we are told that life is an “emer- 
gent” property of matter, which made its appearance when 
organized matter reached a certain stage of complexity. 
When “evolution” has reached a certain stage, material 
things suddenly manifest a new characteristic —life. Again, 
when living things reach a certain stage, they manifest 
another new characteristic — mind. But ask for an account 
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of how this process happens. Ask for some meaning of 
“emergence”, which is more than a word, and you will find 
that it means just the appearance of a new thing of a rather 
startling kind. An “emergent” property is a property which 
the thing in question did not have before; it is a new prop- 
erty of a surprising kind, that is all. “Emergence” explains 
only if we understand what happens when any kind of new 
thing makes its appearance. New things or changes are 
common enough; but do we understand how the new comes 
to be? Of course we expect certain novelties to appear 
under certain circumstances. Experience has led us to know 
that they do appear; but we have not the least conception 
of how or why. Every novelty, so far as our understanding 
goes, is simply creation out of nothing. So that “emergence” 
is an “explanation” in terms of the incomprehensible. So 
are other scientific “explanations”. As Professor White- 
head has said: “What is the sense of talking about a 


mechanical explanation when you do not know what you 
mean by mechanics?” 


Here, then, is the situation in which psychic research 
finds itself today. The mass of empirical evidence is grow- 
ing; but there is also growing an intellectual resistance to 
it, which is based on a hardening conviction that science has 
sketched out the nature of the universe as it ultimately is. 
Both sides in the dispute can claim that they are based on 
“fact”. But the facts of one side will not fit in with the 
facts of the other. At present orthodox science, which is 
the stronger side, attempts to override psychical research, 
which is the weaker side, and to rule its “facts” out of 
court. It attempts to dismiss them and whittle them away, 
because it is of the opinion that, where two classes of fact 
disagree, one or the other must prove to be wrong. 


The argument advanced in the present article is that 
neither class of fact will prove to be wrong; the solution 
being that both classes of fact are relative, and relative facts 
may (apparently) contradict one another without either side 
being untrue. In normal perception and supernormal per- 
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ception, the human, cognitive mind is standing in two quite 
separate relationships to reality. It perceives the same real- 
ity in two quite different ways, as does the person who 
moves from the front of the house to the back. When it 
is realized that this kind of relativity permeates the whole 
range of scientific discovery, a profound change will over- 
spread the human outlook, and the true value of the light 


thrown by psychic research will, perhaps for the first time, 
begin to be appreciated. 


























Haunted Places and Second Sight in the 
Highlands of Scotland 


BY THE EDITOR 


The Western Isles of Scotland: Skye, Lewis, Harris and 
Egg, and the northernmost parts of the mainland, have 
long been famous for reported supernatural happenings 
and for the gift of Second Sight which is common among 
the inhabitants. The people of this northern part are the 
descendants of Vikings and differ in temperament from the 
Irish or the Southern Scots who are of Celtic strain. Per- 
haps their daily battle with the elements in a relentless land 
have brought them closer to nature or attuned them so that 
they occasionally glimpse another world. If you go there 
now, you will be told that the gift is dying out, that the 
haunted places were never haunted; that the famous stories 
were the fictions of ignorance. You will be told that a 
better educational system has rid Scotland of old and fool- 
ish superstition. Such an explanation is so old that the 
intelligent inquirer will not heed it. Each generation feels 
in a self-satisfied way that it is the first truly enlightened 
and civilized one that has ever lived upon the earth. The fact 
that each preceding generation has thought the same, and 
written the same, suggests nothing to their minds. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson touches on this subject in his Journey to 
the Hebrides published in 1775: 


“It is the common talk of the Lowland Scots, that the 
notion of Second Sight is wearing away with other super- 
stitions; and that its reality is no longer supposed, but by 
the grossest people. How far its prevalence ever extended, 
or what ground it has lost, I know not. The Islanders of all 
degrees, whether of rank or understanding, universally 
admit it, except the ministers, who universally deny it... . 

“This faculty of seeing things out of sight is local*, and 
commonly useless. It is a breach of the common order of 


* Western Isles. 
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things, without any visible reason or perceptible benefit. It 
is ascribed only to a people very little enlightened; and 
among them, for the most part, to the mean and ignorant. 


“To the confidence of these objections it may be replied, 
that by presuming to determine what is fit, and what is bene- 
ficial, they presuppose more knowledge of the universal 
system than man has attained; and therefore depend upon 
principles too complicated and extensive for our compre- 
hension; and that there can be no security in the conse- 
quence, when the premises are not understood; that the Sec- 
ond Sight is only wonderful because it is rare, for con- 
sidered in itself, it involves no more difficulty than dreams 
or perhaps than the regular exercise of the cogitative 
faculty.” 

Some of the best authenticated cases of prophecy have 
come from the Scottish seers. The lack of documentary 
evidence makes them useless to the scientist, but, in study- 
ing modern instances of second sight, these prophecies are 
of importance. The most famous are those of the Seaforth 
and Macleod families. The Seaforth prophecy was made 
by the Brahan Seer supposedly between 1630 and 1679. 
The story is so well known that it is not necessary to re- 
peat it in full. It will be remembered that the Brahan 
Seer greatly angered the contemporary Countess of Sea- 
forth by disclosing unflattering information scried by him 
in his famous divining stone. She sentenced him to death 
whereupon he scried again and foretold the tragic end of 
the Seaforths many generations in the future. The actual 
prophecy is given as follows: 


“T see a Chief, the last of the House, both deaf and dumb. 
He will be the father of four fair sons, all of whom he 
shall follow to the tomb. He shall live careworn, and die 
mourning, knowing that the honours of his House are to 
be extinguished forever, and that no future Chief of the 
Mackenzies shall rule in Kintail. After lamenting over the 
last and most promising of his sons, he himself shall sink 
into the grave, and the remnant of his possessions shall be 
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inherited by a white coifed lassie from the East, and she 
shall kill her sister. As a sign by which it shall be known 
that these things are coming to pass, there shall be four 
great lairds in the days of the last Seaforth (Gairloch, 
Chisholm, Grant, and Raasay), one of whom shall be buck- 
toothed, the second hare-lipped, the third half-witted, and 
the fourth a stammerer. Seaforth, when he looks round 
and sees them, may know that his sons are doomed to death, 
and his broad lands shall pass away to a stranger, and 
that his line shall come to an end.”* 


All the prophecy came to pass about one hundred years 
later. The last of the Seaforths was a descendant of a col- 
lateral branch. He was Francis Humberstone Mackenzie 
created Baron Seaforth of Kintail in 1797. Due to scarlet 
fever, he was stone deaf from an early age and after the 
death of his four sons he never spoke again. In spite of his 
handicap of deafness, he was an able man. Contemporary 
with him were four Scottish chieftains: Sir Hector Mac- 
kenzie of Gairloch who was buck-toothed; Chisholm of 
Chisholm, hair-lipped; Grant, Baronet of Grant, half-wit- 
ted; and Macleod of Raasay, a stammerer. On Lord Sea- 
forth’s death, his daughter, Lady Hood, inherited Kintail. 
Most of the estate was sold to strangers. Some years later, 
Lady Hood was driving her younger sister in the park of 
the estate when the ponies took fright, an accident ensued, 
and the Hon. Caroline Mackenzie was so injured that she 
died soon after. Sir Walter Scott was an intimate friend 
and a great admirer of Lady Hood. He wrote to Mr. Morrit 
at the time that Lady Hood succeeded: 


“Our friend, Lady Hood, will now be Cabarfeidht her- 
self. She has the spirit of a chieftainess in every drop of 
her blood, but there are few situations in which the clev- 
erest women are so apt to be imposed upon as in the man- 
agement of landed property, more especially of a Highland 
estate. I do fear the accomplishment of the prophecy that, 





* Quoted from Macrae’s Highland Second Sight. 
+Chieftain. 
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when there should be a deaf ‘Cabarfeidh’ the house was to 
fall.” Scott’s apprehensions proved to be well-founded. A 
large part of the estates were sold. Mr. Morrit testified 
that he heard the prophecy quoted in the Highlands at a 
time when Lord Seaforth had two sons alive and in good 
health, and that it certainly was not made after the event. 
There is also a letter extant written by Duncan Davidson 
of Tullock dated 1878 in which he says: “Many of these 
prophecies (of the Brahan Seer) I heard of upwards of 
seventy years ago, and when many of them were not ful- 
filled, such as the late Lord Seaforth’s surviving his sons, 
and Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie’s (Lady Hood) accident, near 
Brahan, by which Miss Caroline Mackenzie was killed.” 


Though we cannot hold these statements as indisputable 
proof that the prophecy as published today is the same un- 
altered prediction made by the Brahan Seer, yet we find 
enough corroboration to make the tale worthwhile. 

The Macleod tradition is a similar one, predicting the 
end of a great family. It was prophesied that, when certain 
conditions were fulfilled, for example, the selling of the three 
maidens which are three famous rocks on the Macleod prop- 
erty in Skye, that the Macleod family would come to an end. 
These conditions have been fulfilled and the present chief- 
tainship is held by a woman, daughter of the last chief. 


Now we come to the consideration of more curious tra- 
ditions such as seeing strange animals and legendary myth- 
ical creatures in the haunted places of Scotland. There has 
been much controversy about the Loch Ness Monster in 
recent years which has been reported seen by a large num- 
ber of people. It is quite possible that some sort of deep 
sea mammal may live in the lake without being in any way 
supernormal. The Loch is of unknown depth and originally 
is supposed to have connected with the sea. It is possible 
that it still has subterranean passages at great depth by 
which some vestige of a prehistoric sea monster has come 
into the Loch and there remained and bred. When one sees 
the extraordinary fish which come to the surface in the nets 
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of deep sea fishermen, it does not seem out of the bounds 
of possibility that some almost extinct sea serpent still 
exists in remote places. 

However, there are many other weird and curious tradi- 
tions about the isolated lochs of Scotland. A recent con- 
tributor to Country Life,* Mr. Francis A. Winder, tells a 
series of strange stories. It is hard to know how seriously 
to take them. But their very curiousness makes them worthy 
of review. Mr. Winder tells how, after an attack of malaria, 
he went on a holiday to the very north of Scotland. As his 
health returned, he began fishing the hill locks. He particu- 
larly chose isolated and unfrequented ones, ‘though he often 
had difficulty in persuading his ghillie to accompany him. 
One night, while fishing for pike, he heard a gasp from his 
ghillie. Turning, he saw him “gazing intently at a patch 
of sward which separated two large clumps of rhododen- 
drons growing on the bank.” He continues: 

“A form emerged from the bushes and loped across the 
grass. It neither ran nor walked, but gambolled on its 
hind feet and one front paw—I cannot call it a hand. The 
moon was half at the full, and the head and form of the 
creature showed clearly. The face was more like a pig’s 
than a man’s, and the squat, naked body was covered in 
places with short, reddish brown hair. 

“My companion called upon the deity, and pulled the boat 
to the center of the loch. There he rested, as he affirmed 
that we were now safe, as the creature had never been 
known to cross water. He would give me no explanation, 
simply saying that it was not good for me to know.” 

Mr. Winder soon after met another fisherman of the dis- 
trict who recounted the tale of a haunted loch where a 
huge amphibious horse was said to appear without breaking 
the surface into ripples and which, if seen, was a fore- 
warning of a violent death. At the suggestion of going 
there, a friend, the local blacksmith, said he would break 
Mr. Winder’s arm with a hammer first. It is strange that 





* November 26, 1938 issue. 
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these mythical creatures often seem to be the bearers of evil 
portents. 


A third story tells of another personal experience of 
Mr. Winder. He was fishing a very much isolated loch 
against the better judgment of his ghillie who had to be 


given a good dose of Dutch courage before he would con- 
sider the expedition at all: 


“The day appeared to be an ideal one for sport, but dur- 
ing the first hour I could not raise a fish. Then my hook 
met resistance, and the curve of my rod suggested some- 
thing heavy at the other end of my cast. To my surprise 
there was no following run, and after a moment the hold 
gave, and the line flew back with a long golden streamer 
attached to the hook of the tail fly. 


“T heard a moan from behind me, and Alan, who had 
crept up to the bank, absolutely screamed to me not to touch 
my catch. Reverently he made the sign of the cross with a 
dirty finger on his left palm, and then, with the sanctified 
hand, grasped the streamer and cast it into the loch. 


“*You are saved, mon,’ he whispered hoarsely, ‘but if 
you had touched that accursed hair without taking due 
precaution, you would have been damned body and soul.’ 
The old man was so sincere that I could not be skeptical, 
and we left the loch. Later he explained that the sheet of 
water was haunted by the spirits of three damsels, who in 
the dim past had been murdered and their bodies thrown 
into the loch. Thereafter they had been condemned to haunt 
the place in the form of loch-maidens, until the time came 
when they could lure some unsuspecting angler to his death.” 


These stories are suspiciously like old wives’ tales. Yet 
they are interesting because they are so sincerely believed 
and because they often go hand in hand with successful pre- 
dictions. The disposition of the shy inhabitants of the North 
makes it difficult to gain their confidence. It is therefore 
hard to guess the origins of these stories. Undoubtedly, 
the interpretation given such hallucinatory experiences is 
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wrong and childish. That does not mean that there is no 
basis whatsoever for the hallucination. I have known sev- 
eral hard-headed skeptical men who say they have had 
weird experiences in such isolated spots. Is it the isolation 
which affects their minds? If so, then why does a portent 
of death so often precede an actual one? For the student 
not too deeply interested in winning scientific converts to 
a belief in psychic phenomena, the strange and uncanny 
happenings of Northern Scotland would make an engross- 
ing research. 

In conclusion, Mr. Winder tells the following story. He 
was again fishing a loch which was listed as undesirable: 

“The loch was divided into two separate portions by a 
ridge of rock split in the center by a narrow, lichen-covered 
rock gorge. We decided to try the inner part, and found 
it even more objectionable than the outer one. It reminded 
me of a crater filled with slimy water. Twice I trolled round 
its edge, and then in the center struck ‘something’ which did 
not behave like a trout. The movement was sluggish, like 
that of an exhausted pike. Finally I coaxed my quarry to 
near the surface. The wire trace came into view, and 
Dougal bent over the boat-side to use the gaff. His face 
turned the color of cheese, and, whipping out his knife, he 
opened the blade and severed the line above the wire. The 
tip of my rod flew back, and what had been at the end of 
the line sank slowly to the bottom of the loch. We returned 
to the outer stretch of water and beached the boat at the 
place where we had embarked. Dougal showed symptoms 
of being ill, so I strolled up the brae and let him overtake 
me. 

“As we walked back to the hotel, I asked my companion 
what he had seen to justify the severance of a quite good 
spinning line. He looked at me with a poker face and 
said: ‘Nothing’, and I let it go at that.” 











A Letter from England 
BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 


London, December, 1938. 


AMALGAMATION OF THE INSTITUTE 
AND THE COLLEGE 


The International Institute for Psychical Research and the British 
College of Psychic Science have decided to amalgamate. Both of 
them have been struggling with financial difficulties for some time 
past. Their aims are similar and as the Institute, since my depar- 
ture, has decreased research activities in order to cater to demands 
for private séance facilities, the idea of amalgamation is not only 
sound but inevitable. Separately, neither of the two bodies could 
have survived; jointly, they may form the strongest psychic society 
in London. Mrs. Hewat McKenzie, who was the Hon. Principal 
of the College and the Vice-President of the Institute, was the prime 
mover behind this union. She has constantly deplored the fact that 
the College did no psychical research worth mentioning. She thought 
that the Institute was fulfilling the role for which the College was 
originally founded by her husband. The Council of the College 
was, for a long time, opposed to self-extinction. At last they have 
agreed to merge themselves into the Institute, which will now be 
known as International Institute for Psychic Investigation Ltd. The 
separate membership of the two bodies give a total of about 900. 
There was but little overlapping. Years ago, when the idea of 
amalgamation first arose, only about 50 members were found mutually 
belonging to both bodies. It is possible, therefore, that the amalga- 
mated society may have a membership around 800, a sufficiently 
high number to make the society pay its way. The College’s 
periodical, Psychic Science and their Library of 3000 volumes will 
represent considerable gain for the Institute which had no publica- 
tion and a small library only. There is every chance that the new 
Institute, the Council of which will be appointed by Mrs. Hewat 
McKenzie, will prosper. I, for one, send them my very best wishes. 


FREUD AND POLTERGEIST 


The reason of my own departure was an acute disagreement 
between myself and the Council of the Institute over my report on 
the Thornton Heath Poltergeist. This report explains the phenomena, 
both the genuine and fraudulent ones, on a Freudian basis. The 
Council was of the opinion that I stepped beyond the bounds of 
Psychical Research, but has agreed that I should publish the report 
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as my own, without in any way committing the Institute with my 
conclusions, 

Considerable controversy may be expected over this report. It 
forms a book of considerable bulk. I was fortunate in securing the 
interest of Professor Sigmund Freud for the MS and have received 
from him the following commendation: 

“You may not realize that for a man who, to begin with, is unwill- 
ing to believe in supernormal happenings the reading of these 
minutes about precautions, statement of witnesses, etc. is a strain, 
especially when the shallow pranks of a so-called Poltergeist are 
concerned. But I have persisted and, in the end, I have found myself 
richly rewarded. 

“Your attempt to turn the interest from the question whether 
the observed phenomena were genuine or fraudulent, your efforts 
to study the medium psychologically and to uncover her previous 
history seems to me to be the right steps in coping with the work 
which will lead to the elucidation of the phenomena under investiga- 
tion. 

“It is very regrettable that the Institute for Psychical Research 
would not follow you. I also hold it very probable that your conclu- 
sions regarding this case are correct. Naturally, it would be desirable 
to confirm them by a real analysis of the party. This apparently 
cannot be done. 

“With many thanks for the interesting material, 


Yours faithfully, 
Sicm. Freup.” 


As will be seen from the letter, Freud does not believe in Polter- 
geists. Psychoanalysts who read his letter were rather surprised 
that he showed so much interest and permitted me to use it as the 
frontispiece of my book. Professor Freud is now 82 years old. He 
has recovered from the strain of his flight from Vienna and enjoys 
good physical health and undiminished mental vigor. It is to be 
hoped that, as a result of his letter and interest, psychoanalysts will 


pay greater attention to psychic phenomena than they are wont 
to do. 


DEATH OF DUDLEY PARSONS 


With the death of Mr. T. R. Dudley Parsons of Reading, an enig- 
matic personality passes out of Psychical Research. Until recently he 
was the Hon. Principal of the Reading Psychic College and was main- 
ly known for his passionate championship of Hylda Lewis, the Flower 
Medium. He published two Bulletins on her phenomena which were 
observed at the Reading Psychic College of which Hylda Lewis was 
the staff medium. He considered her a wonderful woman and stood 
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his ground even when standing on it all alone. It was tragic that 
almost on the day that the second Bulletin was put into the post, 
Dudley Parsons himself should make a damning discovery. Hylda 
Lewis purported to bring back Katie King fully materialized. There 
was no end to the wonderful’ stories circulated about these ma- 
terializations. Parsons’ report was very enthusiastic, and it must 
have been a tremendous shock to him when, pulling open a drawer 
in the College where the Flower Medium was lodged, to discover 
the paraphernalia of Katie King neatly folded up and ready for the 
next séance. Hylda Lewis and her friend who shared her room fled 
without explanations. Dudley Parsons made a brave attempt to 
explain the discovery but the shock broke him down and shattered 
the College. No one who knew him could doubt his sincerity. As a 
barrister, he had a valuable training in logical thinking. It was a 
great enigma to most of his friends how he could have given his 
support to the materialization travesty which Hylda Lewis produced. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE SOUL 


It would be rather interesting if a census could be held amongst 
medical practitioners who attended patients on their deathbed with 
a view to find out whether, at the moment of death, they had 
observed anything supernormal. To the number of those who 
answered such queries affirmatively in the past, we must add now 
Dr. A. J. Cronin, author of The Citadel. In the Sunday Chronicle 


he recently described his experiences at the deathbed of a young 
patient and stated: 


“It was a sad vigil. And when at last he died I was conscious 
of a strange experience. At the instant of his death, as he exhaled 
his final breath, I felt, with positive and terrifying reality, an actual 
sense of passage in that dim little side room. I had often heard death 
compared to falling asleep, to a physical drop into oblivion. This was 
neither. This was a soaring transit, both mystical and real. And I, 
its witness, felt upon my cheek the breath of the eternal.” 

Answering the objection that he may have been suffering from 
imagination, he continued: 

“Later in life I was to meet a famous physician who told me that 
in all his years of practice he had never sat beside a death-bed with- 


out experiencing in some degree the sensation that had been mine, 
He called it, unashamedly, the flight of the soul.” 


CURSES FROM HUNGARY 


A curious story was published in the November 22nd issue of the 
Budapest Az Est. It is about a young American Hungarian, called 
Elmer J. Horvath, who came back to Hungary to hunt for interesting 
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superstitions and family curses allegedly for American film studios. 
According to the newspaper, he made one of his most interesting 
finds in County Zala. It concerns the family of a Count who dis- 
owned his daughter in the year 1700, because she had acquired the 
reputation of a witch. The daughter then turned all her magic art 
against her family and pronounced a dreadful curse on all female 
descendants. The curse was that when they reached the age of 18, 
a bush should grow out of their breasts on which berries should ripen 
full of blood. It is said that this dreadful curse of Velma Viseli 
(the name which the witch assumed) took effect. At the age of 18 
all female descendants of her family temporarily vanished from the 
sight of the world. They were not seen for many weeks and it took 
them a full year to recover their health. The assumption is that their 


bodies were disfigured by some growth which recalled the witch’s 
curse to all those aware of it. 


PROFESSOR SIDGWICK—PROFESSOR 
BROAD AND SURVIVAL 


The centenary of the birth of Henry Sidgwick, one of the founders 
and the first President of the Society for Psychical Research was 
the occasion of a memorial address before that society by Professor 
C. D. Broad. He was Sidgwick’s successor as Knightbridge Profes- 
sor at Cambridge and as one of the past presidents of the S. P. R. 
The address was an excellent summary of Sidgwick’s psychical 
research interests and has presented a very clear picture of the high 
idealism which led to the foundation of the S. P. R. Professor 
Broad’s concluding paragraph dwelling on Sidgwick’s and his own 
belief in survival was received at the well attended meeting of the 
S. P. R. with particular interest. I shall quote it in full: 

“It seemed to Sidgwick, and it seems to me, that, unless some men 
survive death of their bodies, the life of the individual and of the 
human race is ‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.’ I cannot understand how anyone with an ade- 
quate knowledge of physics, biology, psychology and history can 
believe that mankind as a whole can reach and maintain indefinitely 
an earthly paradise. Such a belief is a sign of amiability in the 
young; but of imbecility, ignorance or wilful blindness in the 
mature. I am not suggesting for an instant that survival is a 
sufficient condition of any great good; it is obvious that the world 
might be infinitely worse with it than without it, as it would be if, 
e.g., the majority of men survive only to be tortured unendingly in 
Heil. All that I maintain is that it is a necessary condition if the life 
of humanity is to be more than a rather second-rate farce. I do not 
desire to survive myself; so far as I can judge, it would be an 
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immense relief to me on purely selfish grounds to be assured of 
mortality, and I am not altruistic enough to bother very much aout 
the fate of the rest of the human race in my absence. But Sidgw ck 
was a man of noble character and high ideals, with an overmastering 
sense of duty and the courage to face suffering an unpopularity in 
doing what he believed to be right. That such a man should strongly 
desire survival for himself and his fellow men, as the conditio sine 
qua non of the seriousness and worth of human life, was inevitable. 
And it was natural that, in desiring it, he should seek for evidence 
of it in the one corner which it seemed to him that evidence might 
still conceivably be found. 


“I suppose it is inevitable that some clever fool should triumphantly 
remark that the fact that Sidgwick approached the subject from this 
angle and with these desires discounts the value of his work in 
psychical research. It would be a sufficient answer to point out that 
in fact Sidgwick reached a purely negative conclusion about the 
evidence provided by psychical research for human survival. And, 
if I may pass from the particular to the general, I would conclude 
with the following observation. A conscientious and critical person 
who realizes the immense importance of human survival is much 
more likely to weigh the scales against prima facie evidence for it 
than to accept such evidence lightly. His desire that it may be true, 
and that it may be proved to be so, will indeed make him persevere 
and constantly return to the attack after each set-back and dis- 
appointment. This effect it did have on Sidgwick. But he will be 
so anxious lest his desires should trick him into accepting fairy gold 


that he will be in some danger of rejecting real gold if it ever should 
be offered to him.” 


I think that this last sentence could be applied not only as a 
tribute but as a criticism both of Sidgwick’s work and the work of 
the S. P. R. Lord Rayleigh himself points out in a paper on “Some 
Recollections of Henry Sidgwick” that Sidgwick gave a cold douche 
to F. W. H. Myers’ eagerness to resume experiments with Eusapia 
Paladino after the Cambridge exposure in these words: “I cannot 
see any reason for departing from our deliberate decision to have 
nothing further to do with any medium whom we might find guilty 
of intentioned and systematic fraud.” I believe that this attitude is 
totally wrong and that the time will come when the S. P. R. will be 
forced to surrender it. Mediumship is essentially a psychological 
problem. One cannot apply a yardstick to the problem of fraud. It 
may be intentioned and systematic and still present an important 
psychic problem. The sooner we realize this the better it will be for 
the future of psychical research. 
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Book Review 


GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS, by W. H. Salter. London. G. 
Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1938. 3/6. 


Reviewed by H. F. Prevost BATTERSBY 
(Reprinted from Light, Dec. 8, 1938) 


It is very curious how in Psychic Research one has to readjust 
one’s understanding to the ever-varying horizons of the psychic 
researcher—that is to say, of the researcher who is anxious to be 
convinced that there is “nothing in it”. 


Quite a short time ago the “scientific” researcher regarded telepa- 
thy with much the same abhorrence as he still extends to the rest 
of spiritistic phenomena. Indeed, it only began to be viewed with a 
kindly eye when it was seen to offer an escape from the objectionable 
deductions of the Spiritualists. Even now, after the frigid reception 
given by science to Dr. Rhine’s experiments, one does not know in 
what proportion the scientific camp is divided, nor how numerous 
are the die-hards prepared to lay down their scientific reputations 
in the last ditch rather than accept these new frontiers of the mind. 

That, however, does not much concern us; what does is the degree 
of its acceptance by those whom we may regard as friendly critics. 

When reviewing Mr. Saltmarsh’s volume on Foreknowledge, a 
fortnight ago, I commented on his too easy acquiescence in telepathy 
as a solution to prevent the intrusion of the supernormal. 


In Mr. Salter’s study of Ghosts and Apparitions, the tendency is 
even more strongly marked; and it really seems that very little 
progress can be made in psychical investigation till we have defined 
the limitations, if there are limitations, which can be ascribed to 
telepathy. 

When one compares the meager achievements of telepathy under 
test conditions with the marvels attributed to it where a ghostly 
alternative has to be evaded, one wonders at the adaptability of the 
scientific mind. 

Here is a simple instance. 


An Oxford undergraduate was seen walking in the garden of his 
mother’s house at the time when he was killed climbing in Swit- 
zerland. 

He was seen, not by any of his relatives, whom he might conceiv- 
ably have desired to impress, but by the daughter of his mother’s 
laundress, of whose existence he was probably completely unaware. 

Mr. Salter suggests “that at the moment of the accident the 
young man’s thoughts and emotions were turned in the direction of 
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home, rather than towards any person, and that the local association 
common to him and the percipient had the same effect in facilitating 
the successful transmission of a telepathic impulse as kinship or 
close friendship has in other cases.” 


That is to say, that the mind can send out a broadcast, compar- 


able to a radio message, which can be picked up by anyone who 
happens to contact the vibration. 


Well, will science kindly repeat the experience for us. It does 
not believe in anything that is incapable of repetition. Let it send, from 
a Swiss mountain, the picture of a young man walking about in an 
English garden, and let us hear the result. It may be sent to people 
more likly to be interested than his mother’s laundress’s daugh- 
ter; they may even be apprised of its transmission. 


Had there been, as there often is, some suggestion of agonized 
urgency about the apparition, it would have made a better case for 
Mr. Salter, who does not seem to have studied the accumulating 
evidence as to the projection of the astral body, which would have 
been more helpful than telepathy in explaining many of his stories. 


The Unacceptable Conclusion 


One of the author’s efforts at escape from an undesired conclu- 
sion is given in Case XXII. Lieut. David McConnel crashed and 
was killed at 3.25 on 7th December, 1918, when flying an aeroplane 
from Scampton, Lincs., to Tadcaster. 


That afternoon, Lieut. Larkin at Scampton, reading and smoking 
before the stove fire, heard footsteps coming along the passage, and, 
as the door opened with the usual noise and clatter of David’s en- 
trances, heard his friend’s “Hello, boy!” and turning saw David 
standing in a doorway in his full flying kit, but wearing his naval 
cap. Larkin replied: “Hello! back already?” and David answered: 
“Yes. Got there all right, had a good trip,” and, with a “Well, 


cheero!” closed the door noisily and went out. There is complete 
corroboration of the story. 


The question arises, says Mr. Salter, whether, though the room 
was brilliantly lighted, and Larkin was facing his friend the whole 
time, and identified him as the only officer who wore the naval cap, 
he may have mistaken the identity of the man he saw; he must, 
therefore, have carried on with him an incomprehensible conversa- 
tion. 

Alternatively, as the lawyers say—and it is difficult to imagine 
anyone but a lawyer saying it—the author suggests that David, tired 
by the journey, had thought himself back in Scampton while still 
in the air, and that it was his thought-form which had burst into 
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the room, and carried on a conversation with his friend which was 
wholly untrue. 


Thought-forms do not, as a rule, burst noisily into rooms, and 
seldom exhibit any conversational ability. Such suggestions make 
one doubt the value of getting corroborative evidence about any- 
thing. There seems to be always an alternative explanation which 
satisfies the scientific mind. 


The same eagerness to escape from any hyperphysical explanation 
is to be observed in the author’s comment on Case XXXII. 

There were four percipients, A. and B. were daughters, C. a son, 
who afterwards married D., a lady visitor. 


The family took possession of a house in the Spring of 1905, and 
on the first night A., waking with a sense of horror and fear, saw 
the figure of a man enter at the door, and, crossing the room, fall 
on his knees by her bedside. 


The next night, and every night at the same time, the same thing 
happened, the figure always disappearing at 2 a.m. 

B., sleeping in another room, dreamt that the room was haunted, 
and later on woke one night with a great sense of fear to see in 
the far corner a dark figure crouching, which got up slowly and 


came across to the bed, leaning over it and touching her on the 
shoulder. 


Two years later, A. and B. were sleeping in the same room, A. 
woke and saw a tall, dark object coming towards her. She thought 


it might be her sister, but she was still in her bed and had never 
left it. 


The brother C., staying in the house and sharing a room with 
his brother, saw a figure bending over his brother’s bed. His brother 
woke suddenly and exclaimed: “Who’s that?” but there was no one 
in the room. 


D., in the following month, never having heard of the ghost, saw, 
on the second night, an opaque mass of light at the foot of her bed. 
The light gradually took the form of a very tall man, who, after a 
while, moved across the room and disappeared through a cupboard. 
The next two nights the same thing happened, and, about a fort- 
night later, the figure which came to the bedside was outlined with 
light. 

In order, apparently, to discredit any spiritistic explanation, Mr. 
Salter suggests that “some of the apparitions may have been A. 
walking in her sleep.” 

Now, there is not a hint in all the lengthy evidence that A. ever 
did walk in her sleep, and, unless she could see herself walking, only 
her sister could have had the illusion; unless the author includes the 
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“extremely tall man” who materialized to D. out of “an opaque mass 
of light” and disappeared through a cupboard as supplying those 
other of the sleep-walking apparitions on which he relies. 


The Evidence of Dreams 


The volume opens with a chapter on Dreams which are, of course, 
nearly allied to a variety of apparitions. There is often a difficulty 
in assessing what dregs of a dream there may be in a vision, as in 
Case I. where the percipient was assertively sure she was wide awake, 
though her story is given a dream heading. Really, the state of 
her consciousness when she saw the Baroness by her bedside matters 
little; what is of moment was an exact fixing of the hour, whether 
it was after or before the Baroness’s death. 

A case of twin dreams where two sisters dreamt, yet dreamt dif- 
ferently, at the time of its happening, of an accident to their brother 
is of unusual interest; the more so as one of the ladies described in 
her dream an electric tramcar, a vehicle she had never seen. Curi- 
ously enough, she saw the accident arriving, and its completion, 


without recognizing the victim of it, though overcome with fear and 
horror. 


Her sister was only conscious of a crash and heard her brother 
cry out: “Oh, Duck, I am done for!” 

There is another twin dream in which two friends, a man and a 
woman, dreamt on the same night that they had met in a dark wood, 
and that the man shook a tree and its falling leaves turned to flames. 

That suggests a gorgeous opportunity for the psycho-analysts. 

Though somewhat doubtfully in the dream category, we are given 
the Chaffin will case, which for many years has stood up against 
the battering of the skeptics. Mr. Salter cannot forbear having a 
last shot at it. 

It will be remembered that Chaffin, in an early will, left his prop- 
erty to his third son, leaving the other three sons and their mother 
unprovided for. 

Fourteen years later he made another will, dividing the property 
between them all, and placed it in the family Bible; at the same time 
sewing a note into the inside pocket of his overcoat, which ran: 
“Read the 27th chapter of Genesis in my daddie’s old Bible.” 

Two years later he was accidentally killed, the first will was proved, 
the third son took the property. 

After four years the second son, James, began to have dreams, 
though he was not quite sure if they were dreams, of his father, 
who, after several appearances, opened the overcoat he was wearing, 
and said: “You will find my will in my overcoat pocket.” 
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The overcoat was sought, the will found, and, after a stiff fight in 


the Courts, was admitted to probate, and probate of the earlier will 
cancelled. 


“The only plausible explanation,” says Mr. Salter, “apart from 
supernormal agency of some kind, appears to be that the son, James, 
had been told of the second will, and had, so far as his conscious 
memory went, forgotten all about it; but that a latent memory had 
revived some years later and ‘externalized’ itself in the form of 
repeated bedside visions.” 


Now, from the point of view of scientific research, what can one 
make of such a suggestion? 

Apart from the fact, which must be known to Mr. Salter, that 
James declared in a sworn statement that in all his life he had 
never heard his father mention a second will, is it conceivable, if the 
shock of finding himself penniless had not recalled to his memory 
the knowledge of a will on the provisions of which he would doubt- 
less have been counting, that its recollection should have come to 
the surface after four years? 

Nor, which makes Mr. Salter’s suggestion the less excusable, would 
a recollection of the existence of the will have been of the least use 
to him, unless he could have discovered where it was hidden, a dis- 


closure which Chaffin’s secretive methods were evidently intended 
to frustrate. 


There is also the fact that after the will had been found, Chaffin 
reappeared to his son; an appearance which the author can hardly 
explain as the “externalization” of anything. 

One has, regretfully, to go into these matters at length, because 


science should be superior to any attempt to disparage evidence by 
unscientific innuendoes. 


The Poltergeist Illusion 


One is conscious of the same tendency where the attitude of ani- 
mals to apparitions is considered in this volume. 


“A growling dog,” says the author, “does not necessarily imply 
that the dog is aware of an occult presence, or anything more than 
that his master is nervous.” 

That is true; but the cases where the dog is affected by his mas- 
ter’s fears are scarcely worth mention beside the innumerable in- 
stances where the animal has sensed an influence of which the master 
was entirely unaware and continued to be unconscious. 


I knew a household on the best of terms with its ghostly tenants; 
but no dog would pass the unseen presence on the stairs; and over 
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and over again it is from an animal that has come the first suspicion 
of a ghostly haunting. 


There is a final chapter on poltergeists, but they are a very poor 
collection. 

Just as the author includes among his apparitions cases of mis- 
taken identity and practical jokes, which seem a sheer waste of 
space, so he mixes among his poltergeists cases shown to be frauds, 
which it is certainly waste of time to read, unless we are being con- 
ducted to a conclusion that all poltergeists are frauds or fictions of 
the imagination. 

The Proceedings of the S.P.R. may not have been very helpful 


in the matter, but happily there is a good deal of dependable polter- 
geist literature to be found elsewhere. 


“There is a strong probability,” concludes the author, “that any 
poltergeist requiring investigation will prove to be a product of 
subnormal adolescence. This was established more than forty years 
ago and should by now be a matter of common knowledge.” 

To give us confidence in that assertion he provides a report on 
various cases by Mr. F. Podmore. 

Perhaps it would be as well to recall Mr. Podmore’s profession 
of his faith, or want of faith, a few years earlier. 

“Believing the testimony to many of these phenomena to be logically 
indisputable, and believing in the evidence of my own senses in their 
favor, I ought to believe in the actual occurrence of the phenomena 
called Spiritualistic. Wery good; but I don’t believe, and if put on 
my defense I can only cry: ‘Peccavi!’” 

And with that most of us will agree. 
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